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incalculable value of our civilization of to-day, or of one of its 
great factors, such as the common law, one must have seen its 
development and understood the labor that has been expended on 
its construction. This masterpiece of legal research makes such 
knowledge possible, and it is not too much to say that it will do 
for the history of English law what Green's work has done for the 
history of the English people. 

History of the Law of Real Property in the State of New York. By 
Robert Ludlow Fowler, of the New York Bar. Sheep ; Price, 
$3.00. Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York. 

We find here a neat volume of 229 pages containing a lucid ex- 
position of the law of Real Property in the State of New York. 
Mr. Fowler traces the history of that law from its incipiency down 
to the present time. The contents of the book may be tersely 
stated under four divisions of the subject matter : ( 1 ) Foreign law 
introduced by the settlers. (2) The effect of independence. (3) 
Condition of the law before revised statutes. (4) Condition of the 
law after the statutes. It will be at once seen that one of the 
striking features of the book is the reconciliation of the body of 
the law of real property to the lately revised statutes. To the 
practitioner this feature cannot but prove of value. The subject 
of Real Property is one of the most difficult for the student to com- 
prehend, yet the brevity, clearness and simplicity with which Mr. 
Fowler has handled the difficult topics, contribute much to the 
ready conception of the student. 

New Criminal Procedure, or New Commentaries on the Law of 
Pleading and Evidence, and the Practice in Criminal Cases. By Joel 
Prentice Bishop, LL. D. Fourth edition. A new work based on 
former editions. Volume I. General and Elementary. Sheep; 
920 pages. T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago, 111., 1895. 

Mr. Bishop's works are so well and favorably known by the 
profession and the law students of this country, that it seems 
hardly necessary to call attention to their many admirable fea- 
tures. He has long been known as a forceful, independent and 
aggressive author and recognized as one of the foremost text-book 
writers of his generation. His works on criminal law are regarded 
as standard authorities. In this volume we have the first of a 
series, entitled "New Criminal Procedure," which is to be a com- 
panion series to the author's "New Criminal Law," which has 
already called forth most favorable comment. This volume is 
based on the former editions, but by comparison it is evident 
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that it has been re-written with great care, the text condensed by 
the adoption of a terse, clear style, and strengthened by the cita- 
tion of many important recent cases. The author is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, and enunciates the doctrines underlying 
it with great perspicuity. We like his logical development of the 
subject, by which the reader is led through all the preliminary 
steps in the apprehension of the accused, the method of securing 
a satisfactory indictment, the intermediate steps between indict- 
ment and trial, the manner of conducting the trial itself, with the 
proper method of introducing evidence, and the proceedings that 
may be taken subsequent to the verdict. Mr. Bishop, at the end 
of his introductory outline in the first chapter, closes with these 
words: "The details of procedure will appear as we proceed, all 
showing that he who would conduct well a prosecution or defense, 
must first become familiar with the entire science and practice of 
the criminal law. A stuffing for each occasion is not enough." 
We may safely add that one who masters this volume and is 
possessed of the requisite knowledge of the substantive law cannot 
fail to act for the prosecution or defense with credit to himself 
and those whose interests he represents. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Law of Judicial Writs and Process. 
In Civil and Criminal Cases. The Sufficiency, Validity, Amend- 
ment and Alteration of Process. Its Execution and Return, and 
the Powers and Liabilities of Officers thereunder. By William A. 
Alderson. Sheep; 667 pages. Price, $6.00. Baker, Voorhis & 
Co., New York, 1895. 

It can seldom be said of a new law publication that "it fills a 
long-felt want;" but this is just what Mr. Alderson has done 
in his valuable book. To know what to put into a writ, 
and above all, to know what to leave out, is just where most 
of our lawyers are found wanting. In these days of code pleading 
no act, either of omission or commission, is often fatal. The right 
to amend spreads like the mantle of charity over the novice, and 
covers his multitude of sins. Yet there is a perfect standard even 
under the code, and it is certainly for the good of the profession 
that we should all approach to it. Then, too, one often wants to 
know how to take advantage of a defective process, and he wants 
to know it quickly. Mr. Alderson tells how to do this, and sup- 
ports his own admirable ideas by cases compiled from a commend- 
able research of the authorities. Among other points we notice a 
considerable space devoted to the service of writs. This, perhaps, 
is properly the work of the sheriff rather than of the lawyer, but 



